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The Sadiessnen Teacher 


I sing the praise of the unknown teacher. Famous 
educators plan new systems of pedagogy, but it is the 
unknown teacher who delivers and guides the young. 
He lives in obscurity and contends with hardship. He 
keeps the watch along the borders of darkness and 
makes the attack on the trenches of ignorance and 
‘folly. Patient in his daily duty he strives to conquer 
the evil powers which are the enemies of youth. He 
awakens sleeping spirits. He quickens the indolent, en- 
courages the eager, and steadies the unstable. He com- 
municates his own joy in learning and shares with boys 
and girls the best treasures of his mind. He lights 
many candles which, in later years, will shine back to 
cheer him. This is his reward. Knowledge may be 
gained from books; but the love of knowledge is trans- 
mitted only by personal contact. No one has deserved 
better of the Republic than the unknown teacher. 


—Henry Van Dyke 
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Discipline 


EDWARD R. JOHNSTONE 
The Training School at Vineland, N. J. 


Most special class children have faced the repression of 
failure all their lives. You must therefore avoid letting them 
know that they fail. Your duty is to make them feel that they 
are succeeding. Lead them to express themselves. Pick out 
and commend their successes. You must always praise. 


I have yet to be shown that praise spoils. That enlarged 
ego, of which we are so afraid, is a thing of which we should 
take advantage. It really means that the child has developed 
an exalted opinion of himself. We need to consider his stand- 
point and then give him a chance to do what seem to him to 
be exalted deeds. 


If someone in authority permits you to do a thing or makes 
it a special privilege, you are eager and glad to do it. But if 
you are ordered to do it there is always more or less resentment. 
If you are constant and consistent to this thought you will find 
that there is hardly a thing in your school day that cannot he 
made to appear as a special privilege to any child. 

We all work for rewards, whether they be material things 
or merely our own sense of satisfaction. Children, little in mind, 
need immediate and tangible rewards, a word of praise fre 
quently given, a special privilege which may be made for the 
purpose. Perhaps you might use slips of paper with “good” 
written on them which may be taken home or gathered up at the 
end of the day. Then put the names of the children, with the 
number of slips they hold, on the blackboard to remain over the 
following day. The act worthy of praise may be ever so little. 
It is its frequent appearance that counts. 

Be sure that your children understand you. Explanations 
and instructions are often made in words or terms that the chil- 
dren do not understand. An extreme sensitiveness, coupled with 
a lack of understanding, often brings about a condition which 
we call stubbornness. 
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Have you ever thought much about your own voice? Does 
each individual child in your class consider it a pleasant voice? 
If he does you have discipline. “But,” you say, “there must be 
exceptions;” “some children are so trying;” “I must speak 
sharply sometimes.” Truly we are all human. But you must 
strive to make these times the exceptions. Be sure the child 
does not consider such times to be the rule. 

My little boy came home in great glee one day and an- 
nounced: “Our teacher smiled today. Now you wouldn’t think 
she could be pretty, but she was.” And then rather wistfully, 
“Everything in the room looked pretty.” Might one of your 
children say that of you? 

Do you understand visiting your children? Certain people 
visit your room and bring with them gloom, fear, uneasiness. 
You hope they will go soon, and after they go you carry a heavy 
heart, and the children feel the effect, until you find someone 
to whom you can tell your troubles. 

Other people bring brightness, confidence, comfort. You 
are always glad to see them. Their presence is an inspiration. 
The rest of your day goes through like a glad song. You can 
hardly wait to get home to say with joy—“I had a visit from 
so-and-so today.” 

What kind of a visitor are you? Do you realize that each 
child’s seat is his “room”? Every time you speak to him, every 
time you look at him and he is conscious of it, every time you 
stand by his seat and he knows it—you visit him. Do you real- 
ize how often he timidly reaches out and “touches the hem of 
your garment”? Yes, what kind of visitor are you? If you are 
a welcome visitor, always, you have achieved discipline. 


When your child disobeys you or does wrong you are per- 
mitted to be sorrowful but you may never be angry. Shall you 
lose your head because a little child loses his? Your temper 
cows him or causes his anger to increase. Your sorrow brings 
penitence. 


Be careful that you do not establish the fact that a certain 
act is wrong or wicked, because whenever a child is disturbed 
or angry he tries to show how angry he is by doing that thing 
which he knows you consider very bad. A little experimenting 
will convince you that it pays to spend. your time establishing 
the things that are right, and fine, and good. 
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When you overhear someone say that you have “such a nice 
way with children” you are forever particular that that person 
shall always find you nice with children. If you say such nice 
things about your individual pupils they will react in the same 
manner. 

The retarded child desires happiness even as you andI. If 
you set out to have discipline you will never attain it. If you 
set out to have your child happy, discipline will come of its own 
accord. 

You believe that a good teacher should have her children’s 
love; that she should be patient without limit; that she should 
not act until she knows all the circumstances; that children need 
encouragement; that childhood should be a time of happiness, 
Why then do you make exceptions to your belief? Each time 
you permit yourself to do something that breaks this rule of 
life you have confessed a weakness. The fewer the exceptions, 
the nearer you are to being a good teacher. But you must re- 
member these things every hour and every minute. 

That is all a pretty piece of idealism, you say. 

For many years I have worked with feeble-minded children, 
less responsible, less open to reason than yours. And I have 
watched teachers succeed and fail. Those who have achieved 
the highest success are those who have remembered the things 
recorded above, especially in the time of stress. At other times 
all things go well. It is when there is trouble that you show 
whether or not you are a good teacher. Then is when you want 
to say: “This time does not count;” “This is an exceptional 
case;” “The rule does not hold good here.” And I say to you: 
“This is the only time that actually counts;” “This is the regu- 
lar thing;” “Here is where the rule really fits.” 

I am responsible for an institution with over one hundred 
employees and five hundred children. It is a business proposi- 
tion. There can be no mushiness about it. It has all the vicis- 
situdes and trials, the hard-headed requirements and responsi- 
bilities of a little city in which the adult population is responsi- 
ble for other people’s children. 

But these rules hold. 

And every time someone fails to observe them, conscious dis- 
cipline, in its worst sense, comes to the front. 

And whosoever follows them, succeeds, and is known 
throughout our little world as a “good” teacher. 
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Supervisor of Property 
ANNUAL REPORT, 1943-44 


DouGLas D. JOHNSTONE 


Throughout the past year only the most essential jobbing 
has been done. No major building or land improvements have 
been made as part of our effort to cooperate in meeting the eco- 
nomic demands of wartime. Only that which is deemed 
necessary to the health or well being of the children or safe 
maintenance of the plant is being done. For every project, the 
first question asked is, “Is this essential?” We have learned 
much to what extent priorities apply to our needs and how to 
adjust them. 

However, we are using this time to plan for the future 
when materials and services will be reasonably available and 
business resumed on a peacetime basis. Among other things 
we are making rather extensive surveys and plans in prepara- 
tion for construction of suitable roads and hope to take steps 
this summer towards completing a concrete curb and gutter 
program, materials for which are not rationed. 

In view of the absence of facilities governed by wartime 
restrictions, camping has been curtailed and all departments 
have cooperated in lending a hand to the vacation time enter- 
tainment of the children. Strange as it may seem, this does 
apply to the jobbing department and its branches. The swim- 
ming pool was thoroughly gone over, new joints caulked in, 
paint and repair work done and it has been a real satisfaction 
to see the pool worked hard. Extra care in regard to sanita- 
tion has been exercised and a clean, cool, inviting pool has 
welcomed swimmers throughout the summer. 

No interest is being spared to cooperate with Civilian De- 
fense regulations. We have set up in our organization a small 
unit including Air-Raid Wardens, Rescue Squad, Repair Squad, 
etc. Charts are always on the Bulletin Boards showing that 
every employee is assigned to a station in case of emergency. A 
signal horn, with the button located at the switchboard in the 
main office was installed in the boiler room at the Power House. 
This was done to facilitate prompt transferring of air-raid alarm 
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signals to the Power House, where the whistle is blown as ap 
air-raid signal. 

Wherever possible, our services are at the disposal of the © 
surrounding Township thereby further developing good civic 
relationship and promise of real assistance if the need should 
arise. The Second Service Command has ruled that we are in 
the East Coast Dim-Out Area. We, therefore, are making every 
effort to meet the intent of their regulations. Car lights have 
been dimmed; street lights, house lights and other direct glow 
causing lights, have all been shaded, and all employees are co- 
operating well in drawing window shades at sundown. 

Sometime ago we felt that we would do well to anticipate a 
shortage in coal, this has come about and we have now stored 
on our grounds a sufficient amount of coal to last nearly the 


.. entire heating season 1943-44. This department has been keep- 


ing in close contact with the supply houses of lumber and other 
such material for carpenter work. The general trend in the 
movement of materials indicated that a certain amount of stock 
should be purchased. This was done immediately after a thor- 
ough analysis of our needs had been completed. We now have 
in stock sufficient material to avert any alarming shortage. This 
of course, will not last forever, but will carry us along during 
the emergency. 

We succeeded in completing an extensive renovation job 
on the inter-communication system. The absence of communi- 
cation facilities at such times as these would be most alarming 
and we are glad to report our system is now in good shape. 

The Sewage Disposal System built as an experiment in 
field surface disposal, under the direction of Mr. George Mitchell 
some years ago, proved so successful that many municipalities, 
both large and small today use this method with great success. 
This year we went over the entire disposal system and, we are 
glad to report, found it basically sound, although many repairs 
have been made and a thorough cleaning given. We can safely 
predict many more years of good service. 

The Vineland Township Engineering Department is making 
its first complete set of Township Tax Maps. In the course of 
this, many properties were not accounted for and wherever pos- 
sible we have assisted them in locating properties adjoining 
either Menantico or The Training School. Incidentally, we 
would like to mention at this time, that a Plot Plan of the Me 
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nantico lands and buildings is under way. A follow-up schedule 
will show changes and keep the plan up-to-date. 

Throughout all the burden of work, which is made so much 

ter through the shortage of manpower, our men have never 
relaxed their interest as far as the children are concerned. Goal 
posts in the playfield are not neglected. Playground equipment 
is kept in repair. Tables were built for the playrooms. Hard 
times or no, we still maintain that Happiness comes first. 


Resourcefulness and ingenuous devices, these difficult days, 
contribute greatly to the smooth operation throughout the plant. 
In the Electrical Department particularly, this is so and many 
substitutes are being used to do the jobs, since materials of 
this nature are almost impossible to get. Too much cannot be 
said of the work being done by our electrician and the economies 
he has exercised. The Middle Department Rating Association 
made their annual inspection and work is progressing ade- 
quately in taking care of their recommendations. The inspec- 
tion this year was quite a satisfaction to us in that no major 
installations or corrections had to be made. Christmas decora- 
tions were necessarily limited in order that we might meet 
regulations eliminating Christmas tree lights or outside elec- 
trical displays of any kind. 

By far the largest job this quarter has been the reglazing 
and painting of the floral greenhouse. Every pane of glass was 
removed and reset, new glass put in where necessary and all 
mullions painted. Rather than to use the customary powder 
and oil putty, a caulking compound of a special grade for green- 
houses was used. We have never tried this before although it 
appears it is going to be better than the conventional method. 
The exterior of the old laundry was painted also. 

For some years, we have been treating our domestic hot 
water system with silicate of soda. This was to retard corrosion 
of the hot water lines throughout the Institution. Certain 
changes have been made to the supply system, such as a new 
well, a larger tank, etc., that have caused this treatment to be 
insufficient. We have therefore, put into operation a new treat- 
ment called “Perolin.” This was started in September 1942, as 
mentioned in that report. Results to date have been most sat- 
isfactory. We have had markedly fewer hot water line failures 
and the general tone of the water, upon delivery to faucets, has 
been hotter. Experiments are now under way to eliminate 
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sweating of cold water pipes. This condition naturally 
buildings where concealed pipes sweat and is destructive to the 
pipes themselves. We are now trying a cork preparation on 
sample installation in the basement of one of the buildings where 
the sweating condition is particularly bad. 

Gas and fuel oil restrictions have been carefully met to 
make most efficient use of cars, trucks, tractors and other fue] 
oil users. Decided cuts in consumption have been made but 
essential operation has been continued. Here too, the operation 
of all machines is being watched with a critical eye. 

The shortage of help was very acute last winter and will 
probably be so this year. Our carpenters. groundsmen, farmers, 
and others cooperated with other departments and kept things 
going efficiently. 

Mr. Langley, our head carpenter, died recently. Although 
he has not been actively engaged at the Institution for some 
years, he was a member of the Institution Family and will be 
greatly missed. Mr. Williams, his successor, has been most re- 
markable in picking up and carrying on the thousand and one 
duties that have fallen to that department during Mr. Langley’s 
half century of service. 
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Book Review 


HOW TO TEACH CHILDREN MUSIC 


Ethelyn Lenore Stinson, Mus. B. 


(Head of Music Department, The Woods Schools, Langhorne, Pa.) 
Harper & Brothers, New York, 1941 


Miss Stinson’s three-fold approach to the understanding of 
music (auditory, visual, kinesthetic) is so well coordinated that. 
one does not wonder that the results are remarkable. She has 
combined sound psychological methods with alertness and com- 
mon sense. Miss Stinson herself is evidently a thoroughly 
trained musician who, first of all, loves her subject, and who has 
an exceptional knowledge of the exact musical literature that 
will best impart her love of it to her classes. 

Many of the methods she describes are not new: the scrap- 
book idea of collecting musical items and pictures is in use in 
many public schools; the “Circle of Fifths” is well-known to 
students of Harmony; the four “steps in listening” (recognition 
of instruments, rhythm, mood, themes) are employed in other 
Musical Appreciation courses. The outstanding distinction of 
Miss Stinson’s work is that she makes use of all the best meth- 
ods, and turns them undeviatingly to her primary purpose,— 
to make children love and understand music. 

Miss Stinson is evidently not afraid of making an effort. 
One admires her ingenuity, her patience, her determination that 
no child shall feel himself an outsider! 

Any intelligent adult, however unmusical, may learn much 
about the entire field of concert music by careful reading of this 
book, its suggestions as to the “atmosphere” of a musical class- 
room, its rules for attitudes in listening. (would that all con- 
cert-goers might have been brought up this way!) 

Although, in practice, a teacher might not even begin to 
find the time or opportuntiy for actual, individual attention that 
would be necessary in carrying out such a program, neverthe- 
less even the crowded, harried public school teacher will not 
fail to find scores of most valuable suggestions for improving 
her teaching technique. 

C. J. 8. 
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Announcements 


WELFARE COUNCIL 


New Jersey Welfare Council will holds its forty-second ap- 
nual conference Tuesday and Wednesday, November 9 and 10, 
Hotel Pennsylvania, New York City. 

This is the first meeting in the history of the Council that 
has been held outside the State. This has been made necessary 
because suitable accommodations could not be procured. 

The program is being built around social security plan- 
ning for the postwar period with the report of the National 
Resources Planning Board. 

Miss Jean Lucas is chairman of the program committee. 
Among the speakers will be included Commissioner W. J. Ellis, 
Department of Institutions and Agencies, Austin H. MacCor- 
mick, Executive Director of the Osborne Association, who will 
speak on the “Roots of Democracy.” Dr. J. Douglas Brown, 
Director of Industrial Relations Section of Princeton University 
will direct the panel, “An Integrated Attack on Postwar Inse- 
curity.” 

There will be luncheons and teas provided for social con- 
tacts and further discussions. 

With Miss Lucas on the program committee are: John L. 
Montgomery, Red Bank; Edith Granger, Orange; Mrs. Lucile 
S. Meister, Plainfield; Isham B. Jones, Elizabeth; Mrs. Mabel 
M. Reeves, Princeton; Mrs. Rose Z. Angell, Flemington; Dr. 
Simon Doniger, Newark; Mrs. Douglas H. MacNeil, Princeton; 
Mrs. E. Ward Olney, Jr., Morristown and George Radcliffe, 
Elizabeth. 


THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION ON MENTAL DEFICIENCY 


The time and place of our next Association meeting has been 
established at the Bellevue-Stratford Hotel in Philadelphia, 
Thursday, May 11 to Monday, May 15 inclusive. 

The program will place emphasis on postwar problems in 
mental deficiency but the subjects of research, prevention, edu- 
cation and social and psychological aspects will have important 
places in the program. 

Dr. E. Arthur Whitney, Elwyn, Pa., Chairman of the Pro- 
gram Committee and Mr. George Thorn, Superintendent of the 
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Vineland State School, Chairman of the Committee on Arrange- 
ments. 

The Association aims to have at least 1000 members in 1944. 

The officers of the Association for the coming year are: 

C. Stanley Raymond, M.D., President, Wrentham State 
School, Wrentham, Mass. 

E. Arthur Whitney, M.D., President-Elect, Elwyn Training 
School, Elwyn, Pa. 

Florentine Hackbusch, A.M., Vice-President, Bureau of 
Mental Health, Harrisburg, Pa. 

Robert H. Haskell, M.D., Vice-President, Wayne County 
Training School, Northville, Mich. 

Edward L. Johnstone, Vice-President, State Colony, Wood- 
bine, N. J. 

Edward J. Humphreys, M.D., Editor of Journal, Coldwater 
Training School, Coldwater, Mich. 

George B. Thorn, Business Manager of Journal, State 
School, Vineland, N. J. | 

Neil A. Dayton, M.D., Secretary-Treasurer, Mansfield Train- 
ing School, Mansfield Depot, Conn. 





Excerpts 


A Guide to Curriculum* 
Adjustment for Mentally 
Retarded Children 


Education for the mentally retarded is not different in its 
aim from education for any group of children. This aim is to 
teach the individual how to live better; to teach him to use all 
of his capacities; to teach him to become a useful member of 
the social group. Whether he is in a day school or in a resi- 
dential school, the general purpose is the same. The social 
group of which he is a member may be the community at large 
or it may involve the more circumscribed life of the institution. 
Yet the aim is always to make him a better and more efficient 
member of the group in which he lives. This is the basic philos- 
ophy underlying every curriculum adjustment. 

If one analyzes the concept of social efficiency, two traits 
stand out as of paramount importance—self-expression and self- 





* United States Department of the Interior. 
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control. To be able to express one’s self in work and play, in 
individual and in group action in terms of personal abilities ang 
interests is a primary requisite for happiness and efficiency. But 
to be able to control one’s self in keeping with socially accepted 
standards of behavior is even more important. Self-expression 
without self-control leads to chaos and ruin. 

The need of educating each child in keeping with his capa. 
cities, limitations, and interests is almost axiomatic. While this 
philosophy applies to all children, it becomes more imperative 
in dealing with mentally retarded pupils because their limita. 
tions are greater and their interests are less varied and legs 
extensive than those of normal children. It is tragic to see the 
mentally retarded child drilled by a teacher hour after hour 
on matters in which he has no interest, on matters which are 
beyond his capacity to understand, and on matters with which 
he has little if any prospect of ever associating in ordinary life. 

Each child should be educated for some participation in 
the world’s work provided his handicaps are not so great that 
he is completely barred from productive employment. It may 
be found with proper training that the child is able to do cer- 
tain kinds of work which are helpful. Whatever his capacities 
are, they should be discovered and should be utilized. As adults, 
seriously retarded children will ordinarily work under super- 
vision in the occupational world. Curriculum offerings should 
therefore be presented always with the thought that supervision 
and direction of the child must fill those gaps caused by his 
deficiencies. Each retarded child is almost sure to show weak- 
ness of attainment along several lines which, even with the best 
instructional effort, still leaves him below par as an independent 
member of the social order in which he will live. One must 
think of his education, then, as giving him help for partial if 
not complete self-support. Supervision provided by the home 
or by society must do the rest. 

Each child should be educated to appreciate social, civic, 
and cultural values and should be led to participate in those 
within his reach. Helpfulness and cooperation in civic respon- 
sibilities, wholesome fellowship with others in group activity, 
and the ability to enjoy leisure time are all essential to the well- 
being of the individual as well as of the community. Even ac- 
complishments in music or dancing or games of physical skill 
are not uncommon among mentally retarded children. Those 
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who have ability in such fields obtain much enjoyment out of 
life in society with others, and at times contribute much to the 
enjoyment of others. It is just as important to educate the 
mentally retarded child to be happy and efficient in his social 
relationships as it is to try to make him able to earn a liveli- 
hood. His life, like that of all others, is composed of living as 
well as earning. 

He must have an education whose experiences, first of all, 
have fostered day by day: 

1. An ease and a joy in social relationships that enable him 

to find friends and to participate in social experiences. 

2. The knowledge and disposition to keep physically well 
in order to enjoy life to its maximum. 

3. An ability to plan and to choose his leisure activities 
wisely. 

4, An ability to cook his own food, care for his own clothes, 
and to make his dwelling habitable. 

5. The ability to earn as much of the necessities of life as 
possible. 

6. Enough general knowledge of specific skills to spend his 
earned salary wisely; and enough general knowledge of 
the products necessary in sustaining life to give meaning 
to their use. 

These are the specific objectives which must be kept in 
mind if the retarded child is to go out from the school equipped 
to carry on successfully in terms of his own ability. Life for 
him will be largely a day-by-day experience of work and play, 
in home and shop and community. It is to take his place and 
to make his contribution in this situation that the school should 
prepare him. Every activity, every field of experience intro- 
duced into the curriculum must be justified on the basis of its 
contribution to the objectives named. 

1. The basic philosophy underlying the education of re- 
tarded children is no different from that recognized for all chil- 
dren. The fundamental aim of all education is to teach children 
to live wisely and well in the environment in which they find 
themselves. 

2. The realization of this fundamental aim of education as 
applied to retarded children requires that in any curriculum ad- 
justment made for them emphasis be placed upon: 
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(a) Education in keeping with the capacities, limitations, 
and interests of each child. 

(b) Education for some participation in the world’s work. 

(c) Education for wholesome social experiences. 

(d) Education in keeping with the interest of all children, 

3. The application of these principles demands that for 
mentally retarded children specific objectives be formulated of 
a much simpler and more practical nature than those which can 
be utilized with normal children. Happy social relationships, 
physical efficiency, wise use of leisure time, earning capacity, 
and acceptance of home responsibilities are of major import- 
ance. These should all be interpreted in the light of the limited 
sphere of activities which retarded children will experience in 
adult life. 


Boys’ Club Organized 


The boys’ clubs are being formed for the winter. This year 
promises to be the most active year in clubwork we have had. 
There always have been clubs of various kinds from the begin- 
ning of the Institution, but during the last few years there have 
been more clubs organized, and a much greater number enrolled. 
New interests spring up and a club develops, such as our Santa 
Claus club which is very popular. This club is fortunate in 
many ways, especially in having a sponsor who is both inter- 
ested and capable in directing the hobbies they carry on. 

The Sayford Club is our senior club and is now about 
twenty years old. This is made up of over thirty boys who 
enjoy a quiet evening with pool, games, tournaments, stories and 
simple activities. They plan to make some nice scrapbooks for 
Christmas. 

The Boy Scouts, Troop 39, are in the midst of their basic 
training, having taken in a number of new boys. The Star and 
Red, White and Blue clubs are active clubs, mostly school boys 
who like all kinds of activities and play. 

We have started a small junior club this year. These 
younger boys will learn the principles of good organization and 
teamwork as well as happy evenings. A new club we will call 
“1943” has been organized to take care of the overflow. 
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These groups meet once each week, using the three equipped 
clubrooms we have. Later we hope to tell more of the activities 
we have developed. Thus far they are designed to be social 
clubs with the exception of the Santa Claus club and Boy Scout 
Troop. Each club has a president, secretary and treasurer and 
yarious committees who work with the sponsors. 


Notes From The News Sheet* 


We have enjoyed taking care of our fiower garden at Moore and also 
have kept cut flowers in our cottage from our garden. During the dry 
spell, we put the spray on the lawn. 


Many of the farm boys are now going back to school after a long, 
hot, dry summer picking beans, tomatoes, corn and watermelons and can- 
taloupes. My, those melons were good and so many of them, and did 
they taste swell after the ball game. Mr. Renne says we got over 1046 
of them from a half acre. We have had a lot of tomatoes and the boys 
are getting tired of picking them, but they will taste good this winter. 
The celery and cauliflower look wonderful growing in the garden, so we 
will have that to look forward to for Thanksgiving and Christmas. Now 
we are picking and packing our winter apples for storage. This week 
we are going to start husking corn. 


I have been working very well for Miss Dieling and take the children 
to school and to the hospital in the mornings. In the evening I build with 
my erector set and listen to the victrola. I am a member of the Sayford 
Club and we hope to have a very interesting season again. The Club will 
reopen soon. Miss Hill is our Sponsor. 


We Wilbur girls appreciate Mrs. Nash’s kindness for showing us 
lovely movies, giving us a picnic in the grove and parties in Garrison Hall. 
I appreciate having a practice period at school every day. Mrs. Peterson 
and Mrs. Pancoast took us to the peach orchard and let us pick up peaches. 
We enjoyed it very much. We also saw the baby peacocks. 


During the summer months the Elmer boys have really enjoyed them- 
selves. They have played baseball in the evenings and have had a fine 
time. Many of the boys have had grand vacations and we have enjoyed 
parties and treats, especially the watermelon parties, and the movies of 
high standard at the school each week. When we sit down and think of 
all we have enjoyed, we are thankful for the good old United States in 
these trying times. 


We at Louden have had a very nice summer. We have enjoyed our 
very nice grove, also we have spent many happy hours in the Carol pool. 
Some of our girls had vacations home which of course were enjoyed very 
much. We had two birthday parties and some extra treats. One evening 
Miss Nellie came and played the piano for us. We all sang and spent a 
lovely evening together. We all have been more than pleased with the 
movies we have had in Garrison Hall. 


* These are copies of the notes gathered by the children for their monthly News 
Sheet.—Ed. 
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The Training School Bulletin 


We have enjoyed the summer sports, especially baseball and swimming 
Now the days are getting shorter and we are hoping to have our Social 
Club open its fall and winter season. We do like these club meetings 
for we have such good times. 


We have a new boy in our cottage. He is from Poland and we like 
him very much. He is very interesting. 


We had a fine harvest of beans and tomatoes on our farm. I have 
helped pick a lot of vegetables. We have canned a lot of the farm products 
for our winter supply. At a party at Hutchinson, I won three games of 
Bingo. Miss Dieling is our new attendant and we all think she is grand, 


We celebrated our second anniversary here at Stokes with a lovely 
party given by Franklin and Richard. We played games, sang and had 
moving pitcures that Mr. Freitag showed us. 


I celebrated my institution birthday by spending the day in Philadel- 
phia. Russell and Wilbur went with me. I saw a very fine movie called 
“Night Plane from Chungking.” I visited the Morning Cheer Victory 
Center and saw the new center for soldiers, sailors, and marines. 


Our Club started in March 1943. We have fourteen fellows in the 
Club besides our instructor, Mr. Freitag. We meet every Monday night 
from 7 to 9 P. M. Our work is repair jobs and making things. Our meet- 
ing comes after our work is done from 8:30 to 9:00 P. M. We have a 
regular meeting just like any other big club. The last Monday night in 
every month we always have a special treat of some sort. You folks 
— at The Training School are always welcome. So do drop around 
and see us! 
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